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RAILROAD  TICKET  SCALPING. 


An  Address  by  George  H.  Daniels  before  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Merchants  and  Travelers  at  Chicago,  Septem¬ 
ber  7th,  1897.  Approved  and  Ordered  Printed. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

When  we  consider  that  the  world’s  entire  stock  of  money  of 
every  kind,  gold,  silver  and  paper,  would  not  purchase  one-third 
of  its  railroads,  and  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  railroad 
mileage  of  the  world  is  in  the  United  States,  we  shall  get  some 
idea  of  the  intimate  relations  that  now  exist,  and  that  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  always  exist,  between  the  railroads  and  all 
commercial,  manufacturing,  agricultural  and  industrial  enterprise 
in  this  republic. 

We  shall  also  become  convinced  that  whatever  injures  the 
railroads  must  in  time  react  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  directly 
or  indirectly,  upon  the  great  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
which  your  association  represents. 

In  this  era  of  a  more  reciprocal  feeling  between  the  railroads 
and  the  great  and  varied  interests  they  serve,  and  of  a  better 
understanding  of  the  intimate  relations  existing  between  them, 
which  I  know  the  railroads  desire  in  every  possible  way  to  foster, 
it  seems  appropriate  that  we  should  consider  some  of  these  re¬ 
lations,  and  I  have  been  invited  by  your  committee  to  address  you 
upon  that  phase  of  passenger  traffic  known  as  railway  ticket 
scalping. 

This  business,  which  is  a  blot  upon  the  commercial  escutcheon 
of  the  United  States,  may  be  described  as  a  device  for  violating 
the  inter-state  commerce  law. 

It  affords  a  market  for  unpunched  railroad  tickets  in  the  hands 
of  dishonest  conductors. 

It  affords  an  inducement  for  persons  charged  with  the  handling 
of  railroad  tickets  to  sell  them  unlawfully  for  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage. 

It  furnishes  a  fence  for  lost,  stolen  and  forged  railway  trans¬ 
portation. 
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It  offers  a  premium  for  forgery,  the  passenger  who  signs  a 
name  not  his  own  on  a  railway  ticket  bought  of  a  scalper  being 
guilty  of  forgery  every  time  he  does  it;  and  this  is  done  many 
times  every  day  in  almost  every  city  in  the  land. 

It  makes  many  of  the  most  reputable  business  men  parties  to 
the  grossest  violations  of  State  and  national  criminal  laws. 

It  perpetrates  the  most  glaring  frauds  upon  unsuspecting  trav¬ 
elers,  who  suppose  they  are  dealing  with  the  authorized  agents 
of  the  railroads. 

It  induced  a  boy  in  the  office  of  a  special  agent  of  the  postoffice 
department  in  Chicago  to  steal  his  employer’s  railroad  passes  and 
sell  them  to  a  scalper. 

The  business  of  railway  ticket  scalping  is,  in  the  language  of 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  “a  fruitful  source  of 
crime.” 

It  induced  a  boy  in  a  railroad  office  in  Cincinnati  to  steal  rail¬ 
road  tickets  and  sell  them  to  a  scalper. 

It  has  been  condemned  in  the  strongest  language  by  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  commission,  in  its  annual  reports  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

It  has  been  declared  illegal  and  prohibited  by  law  in  the  great 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  North  Carolina  and  Texas. 

It  is  prohibited  and  prevented  by  law  in  Canada,  in  England, 
and  in  every  country  of  Europe,  it  being  held  by  the  courts  and 
legislative  bodies  of  Europe  that  unauthorized  persons  have  no 
-more  right  to  print  and  deal  promiscuously  in  transportation 
tickets  than  they  have  to  print  and  deal  promiscuously  in  postage 
stamps  or  bank  notes  of  tiie  various  governments. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  suffered  for  years  from  the  dishonest 
practices  of  the  ticket  scalper,  until  fifteen  years  ago,  when  a  law 
was  passed  by  the  Canadian  parliament  restricting  the  sale  of 
railroad  tickets  to  the  properly  authorized  agents  of  the  corm 
panics,  who  are  obliged,  under  the  law,  to  exhibit  a  certificate  of 
authority  in  the  same  manner  as  notaries  public.  Since  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  law  there  has  never  been  a  ticket  scalper  in  the  entire 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

If  men.  who  were  known  to  be  in  the  business  of  altering  or 
counterfeiting  bank  bills,  or  handling  stolen  or  counterfeit  money, 
should  open  offices  in  our  principal  cities  and  towns,  to  carry  on 
their  illegitimate  business  we  should  at  once  move  to  put  a  stop 
to  such  practices,  and,  if  necessary,  petition  the  State  legislature 
and  the  congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  laws  to  protect 
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the  public  from  such  unauthorized  and  irresponsible  handlers  of 
money. 

The  dishonest  railroad  ticket  scalper  stands  in  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  the  railroads  as  the  money  handlers  above  referred  to 
would  to  the  regular  banking  institutions,  which  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  law,  are  always  subject  to  legal  regulation,  and  are 
responsible  for  every  dollar  that  passes  over  their  counters. 

When  a  ticket  office  is  robbed,  we  look  at  once  into  the  scalping 
offices  for  the  stolen  tickets,  and  we  invariably  find  them  there. 

If  a  dishonest  employee  steals  railroad  tickets,  he  sells  them  to 
the  scalper.  There  is  no  other  way  to  dispose  of  them. 

If  a  man  or  a  gang  of  men  counterfeit  railroad  tickets,  the 
market  for  such  counterfeits  is  the  ticket  scalper’s  office,  there 
being  no  other  way  to  turn  them  into  cash;  and  if  there  were 
no  scalping  offices,  there  would  be  no  incentive  to  either  steal 
or  counterfeit  railroad  tickets. 

A  claim  is  made  by  the  ticket  scalpers  that  he  is  necessary  as  a 
middleman,  between  the  railroad  and  the  public,  to  secure  reduced 
rates  for  the  latter,  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  his  intervention 
the  public  would  be  unable  to  secure  reductions.  This  claim  is 
untrue;  in  fact  the  presence  of  the  ticket  scalper  is  always  a 
menace  to  a  reduction  in  rates,  is  the  cause  of  annoying  restric¬ 
tions  placed  upon  reduced  rate  tickets,  and  in  very  many  cases 
prevents  any  reduction  whatever.  The  truth  of  this  statement  will 
be  attested  by  the  secretary  of  every  large  society  that  holds  an 
annual  meeting  in  any  of  your  States,  and  this  point  is  of  vital 
interest  to  every  member  of  your  association,  as  reductions  in 
rates  for  meetings  of  associations  of  all  kinds  at  important  trade 
centers,  which  frequently  bring  your  patrons  face  to  face  with 
you,  will  certainly  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  general  business 
and  cement  more  firmly  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  should  ex¬ 
ist  between  you.  The  manipulations  of  the  return  portion  of 
reduced  rate  tickets  vary  according  to  location  and  the  style  of 
ticket  used;  one  very  common  method  may  be  illustrated  by  taking 
Elgin,  Ill.,  as  an  example:  The  regular  rate  from  Elgin  to  Chi¬ 
cago  is  $1.10;  on  account  of  some  large  meeting,  or  the  movement 
of  a  large  number  of  persons  at  one  time,  a  rate  of  one  fare 
($1.10)  is  made  for  the  round  trip;  a  person  buys  one  of  these 
tickets  and  agrees  to  return  on  it,  but  does  not  do  so;  he  takes  the 
return  portion  of  the  ticket  to  a  scalper,  who  pays  perhaps  25 
cents  for  it.  The  ticket  which  the  scalper  has  purchased  for  25 
cents  reads,  “Chicago  to  Elgin”;  the  scalper,  with  acids  and  erasers, 
which  are  common  in  scalping  offices,  takes  out  the  word  Elgin  and 


prints  in  its  place  the  words  Council  Bluffs;  the  ticket  then  reads 
Chicago  to  Council  Bluffs  and  has  a  face  value  of  $12.50,  and 
whatever  amount  the  scalper  can  sell  the  ticket  for  above  25  cents 
is  his  profit  for  this  forgery.  Every  well  informed  railroad  man 
in  the  country  will  tell  you  that  this  is  a  common  practice,  and 
this  is  one  reason  why  scalpers  advertise  to  sell  tickets  at  times  so 
cheaply. 

Another  notable  instance  of  the  criminal  methods  of  the  ticket 
scalper  has  just  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  entire  country 
by  the  issue  of  a  permanent  injunction,  on  August  19,  by  United 
States  Judge  Clark,  sitting  at  Chattanooga,  to  restrain  the  twenty- 
seven  railroad  ticket  scalpers  of  Nashville  from  handling  special 
rate  tickets  to  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition.  The  New 
York  “Mail  and  Express,”  in  speaking  of  this,  says: 

“It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  the  substantial  concessions 
secured  with  some  difficulty  from  the  leading  railroads  of  the 
country  have  been  used  in  the  most  criminal  fashion  for  private 
benefit.  In  violation  of  the  special  rate  contract,  original  pur¬ 
chasers  have  sold  their  tickets  to  the  scalpers,  parts  of  different 
iekets  have  been  fraudulently  pasted  together,  dates  and  amounts 
have  been  cut  out,  and  false  ones  substituted  by  “plugging,”  the 
signatures  of  purchasers  have  been  removed  with  acids,  and  sun¬ 
dry  devices  resorted  to  which,  in  plain  parlance  and  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  understanding,  practically  constitute  robbery  by  the  crime 
of  forgery. 

“No  case  of  recent  record  has  served  to  show  more  forcibly  the 
illegal  possibilities  of  this  scalping  business— against  which  New 
York  last  spring  enacted  a  law— or  to  justify  the  passage  next 
winter  of  a  federal  prohibitory  statute,  similar  to  that  which  so 
nearly  passed  the  final  session  of  the  54th  congress.” 

At  the  last  session  of  the  New  York  legislature  a  bill  was  in¬ 
troduced,  passed  by  both  houses  by  very  large  majorities,  signed 
by  the  governor,  and  became  a  law  on  the  first  day  of  the  present 
month,  restricting  the  sale  of  railroad  tickets  in  the  State  of  New 
York  to  the  properly  authorized  agents  of  the  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  and  preventing  the  sale  or  manipulation  of  such  tickets 
by  ticket  scalpers  or  other  unauthorized  and  irresponsible  per¬ 
sons.  While  this  bill  was  under  discussion,  I  was  requested  to 
make  an  argument  before  the  joint  committees  of  the  legislature, 
and  in  doing  so,  I  laid  upon  the  table  for  their  inspection  coun¬ 
terfeit  tickets  which  had  been  sold  by  scalpers  and  honored  for 
passage  on  various  railroads  of  New  York,  including  the  Erie, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  Lehigh  Valley,  West  Shore, 
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New  York  Central,  Delaware  &  Hudson,  Rome,  Watertown  & 
Ogdensburg,  and  other  New  York  State  lines,  and  which  repre¬ 
sented  a  stock  of  counterfeit  tickets  estimated  by  the  general  pas¬ 
senger  agents  of  the  interested  lines  to  exceed  $50,000  in  value. 
Most  of  these  tickets  were  sold  and  honored  during  the  year  1896, 
and  it  is  because  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  sale  by  scalpers 
of  counterfeit,  stolen  and  forged  tickets  within  the  past  few  years, 
that  the  transportation  companies  have  taken  up  so  earnestly  the 
question  of  legislation  on  this  subject,  which  they  hope  will  pre¬ 
vent  these  wholesale  frauds. 

The  crying  need  for  legislation  to  protect  the  traveling  public 
as  well  as  the  railroad  companies,  is  emphasized  by  the  discovery 
during  the  past  year  of  wholesale  ticket  forgeries  on  six  large 
systems  of  railway  in  the  United  States,  the  result  of  which  was 
a  very  considerable  loss,  not  only  to  the  railroad  companies,  but 
to  the  general  public,  as  the  detection  of  such  tickets  in  the  hands 
of  passengers  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  450  passengers  from 
the  trains  on  one  Western  railway  alone,  in  six  months,  which 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  inconvenience  and  loss  to  which  the 
general  public  is  put,  through  the  illegitimate  traffic  of  the  ticket 
scalper. 

You  will  readily  understand  that  counterfeit,  stolen  or  other 
fraudulent  tickets  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  this  country,  except 
through  the  ticket  scalping  offices.  No  person  would  buy  a  rail¬ 
road  ticket  of  a  man  on  the  street  corner,  and  it  is  only  because 
these  people  have,  in  the  absence  of,  or  failure  to  enforce  laws 
on  the  subject,  been  permitted  to  open  offices,  with  regular  ticket 
signs  on  the  outside,  ticket  cases,  ticket  stamps,  and  all  the  para¬ 
phernalia  of  a  regular  office  on  the  inside,  that  they  have  been 
enabled  to  deceive  the  public,  and  build  up  a  traffic  which, 
however  honest  it  may  have  been  in  its  inception,  has  steadily 
degenerated  during  the  past  ten  years. 

A  fair  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  business  of  the  ticket 
scalper  of  to-day  may  be  obtained  from  a  letter  written  by  an 
ex-member  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  who 
had  been  in  the  business  ten  years,  and  left  it  only  because  he 
found  it  getting  so  dishonest  he  could  not  longer  remain  in  it. 
He  says: 

“Every  time  a  mileage  ticket  is  sold  by  a  broker  for  use.  it 
requires  the  telling  of  one  falsehood  and  the  forgery  of  one  name; 
every  time  the  return  portion  of  an  iron-clad  excursion  ticket  is 
sold  by  a  broker,  it  requires  the  telling  of  one  falsehood,  the  for¬ 
gery  of  one  name,  and  the  bribery  of  the  ticket  agent  to  stamp 


the  ticket.  Scalpers  claim  to  only  handle  business  where  there 
is  competition,  and  only  in  large  cities,  but  he  adds  that  in  110 
towns,  where  brokers  are  doing  business,  there  are  less  than  ten 
thousand  people,  acceding  to  the  United  States  census,  and  in 
thirty-one  of  these  towns  there  is  only  one  railroad.  He  states 
that  three  members  of  the  Guarantee  Ticket  Brokers’  Association 
are  now  in  the  penitentiary  for  forgery.” 

This  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  knows  the  business  of  the 
ticket  scalper,  and  was  one  of  them  for  ten  years. 

Another  claim  of  the  ticket  scalper  is  that  he  is  necessary  to 
the  traveling  man,  in  order  that  he  can  have  a  market  for  his 
unused  tickets.  This  claim  is  also  untrue  and  misleading.  No 
such  necessity  exists.  Every  reputable  railroad  in  the  United 
States  will  redeem  unused  tickets,  or  portions  of  tickets  of  all 
classes,  that  are  valid  for  passage  over  it,  at  their  full  value,  and 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  in  every  State,  where  there  is 
a  law  on  this  subject;  and  in  States  where  there  are  no  laws 
obliging  the  railroad  companies  to  redeem  their  tickets,  they  are 
redeemed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  company,  which 
are  founded  upon  the  principle  that  where  no  service  has  been 
rendered,  no  revenue  has  been  earned,  and  that  a  man  who  paid 
for  his  ticket  and  did  not  use  it,  is  entitled  to  receive  back  his 
money.  If  he  used  a  part  of  his  ticket,  he  is  entitled  to  receive 
back  what  he  paid  for  it,  less  the  regular  fare  for  the  portion 
used.  A  practical  illustration  of  this  rule  is  shown  in  the  records 
of  the  New  York  Central  for  1896.  During  1896  that  company 
redeemed  24,372  tickets,  ranging  in  amounts  from  four  cents  to 
$20,  the  total  amount  paid  by  the  New  York  Central  for  tickets 
so  redeemed  in  1896  being  $31,772.23,  and  when  it  is  understood 
that  every  railroad  of  any  consequence  in  the  country  has  rules 
similar  to  those  in  force  on  the  New  York  Central,  it  will  be 
clear  to  any  fair-minded  man  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
ticket  scalper,  or  any  other  middle  man,  between  the  public  and 
the  railroads,  to  protect  the  interests  of  either;  but  while  the 
railroads  in  accordance  with  their  rules  redeem  at  its  full  value 
every  ticket  that  is  valid  for  passage,  there  is  no  law  to  compel 
the  ticket  scalper  to  redeem  tickets  he  sells,  and  it  is  well  known 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  practices  of  these  gentlemen, 
that  they  do  not  redeem  their  tickets,  and  the  unwary  traveler 
who  buys  them  has  no  redress. 

Inasmuch  as  the  passenger  fares  in  most  of  the  States  are  fixed 
by  law,  and  are  lower  than  those  of  any  other  country  on  the 
globe,  it  would  seem  to  be  only  right  and  proper  that  these  fares 
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and  the  traffic  conducted  under  them  should  not  be  interfered 
with  by  unauthorized  and  irresponsible  persons,  to  the  detriment 
alike  of  the  traveling  public  and  the  transportation  companies. 

I  have  stated  that  the  rates  of  fare  on  American  railroads  are 
to-day  lower  than  those  for  similar  services  on  any  other  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  world,  and  when  it  is  understood  that  our  railroads 
furnish  the  best  service  in  the  world,  at  the  lowest  rates  of  fare, 
and  at  the  same  time  at  the  highest  cost  to  themselves,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  rates  of  fare  and  the  wages  paid  by  railroads  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  some  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
cannot  but  be  of  interest. 

In  the  United  States  first  class  passenger  fares  average  2.14 
cents  per  mile;  in  England  the  first  class  fare  is  4  cents  per  mile, 
third  class  fare  for  vastly  inferior  service  is  2  cents  per  mile,  but 
only  on  certain  parliamentary  trains;  in  Prussia  the  fare  is  2.99 
cents  per  mile;  in  Austria,  3.05  cents  per  mile;  in  France,  3.36 
cents  per  mile;  Belgium,  2.25  cents  per  mile. 

In  the  United  States  the  average  pay  of  engineers  is  $3.65  per 
day,  firemen  $2.05  per  day,  conductors,  $82.40  per  month;  in  En¬ 
gland,  engineers  $1.25  to  $1.87  per  day;  firemen,  75  cents  to  $1.12 
per  day;  conductors,  $30.40  per  month;  France,  engineers,  $1  to 
$1.16  per  day;  firemen,  75  to  83  cents  per  day;  Germany,  engineers, 
81  cents  to  $1.25;  firemen,  62  to  81  cents  per  day;  conductors, 
$28.30  per  month;  Belgium,  engineers,  81  to  89  cents;  firemen, 
50  to  60  cents  per  day;  Holland,  engineers,  83  cents  to  $1.04;  fire¬ 
men,  54  to  72  cents  per  day;  Hungary,  conductors,  $32.40  per 
month. 

The  above  statistics  were  compiled  by  Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter, 
superintendent  of  the  United  States  census. 

In  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the  passenger  serivce  on  Ameri¬ 
can  railroads  over  foreign  competitors,  I  will  quote  from  one  of 
many  authorities  that  concede  this  fact. 

The  imperial  government  of  Germany  recently  sent  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  the  United  States  to  study  our  railroads,  and  in  its  report, 
which  has  recently  been  received  by  the  state  department  at 
Washington,  this  language  occurs:  “Lack  of  speed,  lack  of  com¬ 
forts,  lack  of  cheap  rates,  are  the  charges  brought  against  the 
German  empire’s  railways,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  United 
States.” 

The  German  commissioner’s  report  goes  on  to  say:  “Lack  of 
comfort  on  German  railroads  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Germany, 
like  all  other  continental  countries,  built  its  cars  on  England’s 
model  of  the  antediluvian  stage  coach.  These  swinging  boxes, 
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rattling  from  side  to  side,  are  the  horror  of  English  and  conti¬ 
nental  travel.  Of  these,  the  United  States  railroad  system  knows 
nothing  at  all.  The  cars  in  the  United  States  are  models  of  com¬ 
fort,  easy  riding  and  conveniences.  Our  sleeping  car  system  is 
put  down  as  vastly  superior  to  the  European.  Our  baggage  sys¬ 
tem,  they  say,  is  infinitely  better  than  theirs;  and  they  make 
a  point  that  we  carry  150  pounds  of  baggage  free,  while  they  carry 
only  55  pounds  free,  and  then  only  on  certain  classes  of  tickets. 
They  also  commend  our  free  time-table  system  and  our  bureaus 
of  information.  They  state  that  the  lighting  of  our  cars  is  su¬ 
perb,  while  the  lighting  of  the  German  trains  is  wretched.  The 
German  empire  is  urged  by  this  commission  to  copy  many  of 
our  methods. 

It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  public  to  permit  anything  to  be 
done  that  will  tend  to  cheapen  the  service,  or  lessen  the  facilities 
for  travel  now  granted  by  the  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  transportation  companies  of  the 

world. 

Passenger  fares  of  the  railroads,  being  fixed  by  law,  if  found 
to  be  too  high,  should  be  reduced  by  act  of  the  legislatures — the 
law-making  power  of  the  various  States— and  if  fares  are  to  be 
reduced,  it  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
reduction  available,  not  to  a  favored  few,  but  to  every  citizen 
of  the  republic,  the  weakest  as  well  as  the  strongest,  the  poorest 
as  well  as  the  richest;  the  infrequent  traveler,  who,  seldom  leav¬ 
ing  home,  does  not  understand  the  tricks  of  the  ticket  scalper,  as 
well  as  the  up-to-date  business  man,  who  needs  no  such  protec¬ 
tion;  but  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  irresponsible  and  unau¬ 
thorized  ticket  scalpers,  who  are  neither  officers  of  the  State  nor 
employes  of  the  railroads,  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  legislature  in  fixing  rates  of  transportation. 
Wherever  such  irresponsible  persons  have  been  allowed,  through 
the  absence  of — or  failure  to  enforce— laws  on  this  subject,  to 
interfere  in  these  matters,  it  has  invariably  resulted  in  unjust 
discriminations  against  that  portion  of  the  public  who  need  more 
than  any  other  the  protection  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  law— that 
portion  of  the  public  who,  seldom  leaving  their  homes,  become, 
when  among  strangers,  the  easy  dupes  of  the  green  goods  men, 
the  bunco  steerer,  the  confidence  man  and  the  ticket  scalper. 

In  order  that  your  association  may  have  at  hand  documents 
which  will  give  you  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  entire  business 
of  the  railroad  ticket  scalper.  I  have  filed  with  your  secretary 
the  following  papers: 
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First— Extract  from  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  interstate 
commerce  commission;  marked  “A”. 

Second— Extract  from  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  inter¬ 
state  commerce  commission;  marked  “B”. 

Third— A  pamphlet  entitled  “What  is  Railway  Ticket  Scalping?” 
which  contains  opinions  of  the  courts,  the  press  and  the  inter¬ 
state  commerce  commission;  some  circulars  issued  by  ticket 
scalpers,  showing  their  dishonest  methods  in  their  efforts  to  in¬ 
duce  others  to  adopt  dishonest  practices,  etc.,  etc.;  marked  “C”. 

Fourth— The  report  of  the  congressional  committee  on  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce  on  house  bill  No.  10,090,  strongly 
recommending  the  passage  of  said  bill,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  wiping  out  of  the  business  of  ticket  scalping;  marked  “D”. 

Fifth— Sworn  testimony  of  ticket  scalpers  themselves,  in  a  case 
before  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  in  February,  1897.  The 
tickets  involved  in  this  case  were  part  of  a  lot  stolen  from  the 
ticket  office  at  Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  received  from  the  thief  by  a  ticket 
scalper  in  Buffalo,  who  forged  the  stamp  and  completed  the  for¬ 
gery  of  the  tickets,  of  which  crime  he  was  afterwards  convicted. 
The  thief  was  convicted  at  Lockport  and  sentenced  to  the  state 
prison.  The  stolen  tickets,  which  read  when  they  were  taken: 
“Lockport  to  Niagara  Falls,”  and  were  worth  40  cents  each,  were 
changed  to  read:  “New  York  to  Niagara  Falls,”  and  were  then 
worth  $9.25  each.  These  tickets  were  sold  by  the  Buffalo  scalper, 
who  received  them  from  the  thief,  to  a  Chicago  scalper,  who  in 
turn  sold  them  to  a  New  York  scalper,  and  he  sold  them  to  the 
public  at  a  cut  rate  New  York  to  Niagara  Falls;  marked  “E”. 

Sixth— Speech  of  Hon.  S.  Sherman,  of  New  York,  on  the  anti¬ 
ticket  scalping  bill  before  the  54th  congress;  marked  “F”. 

Seventh— Laws  of  ten  States  of  our  union,  and  also  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada,  confining  the  scale  of  railroad  tickets  to  the 
properly  authorized  agents  of  the  transportation  companies;  also 
containing  copy  of  house  bill  No.  30— senate  bill  No.  1575,  which 
is  an  amendment  to  the  interstate  commerce  law,  containing 
practically  the  same  features  as  the  New  York  law  on  this  sub¬ 
ject;  and  also  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  ninth  annual  national 
convention  of  the  state  railroad  commissioners,  held  at  St.  Louis, 
May  11,  1897,  and  attended  by  the  representatives  from  nineteen 
States,  and  of  the  interstate  commerce  commission,  which  resolu¬ 
tion  is  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  this  association  ^endorses  the  objects  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  measure  now  pending  before  congress,  known  as  the 
‘Anti-Scalping  Bill,’  believing  that  if  it  becomes  a  law  gross  dis- 
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crimination  and  frauds  on  the  traveling  public  will  be  abolished. 
We  earnestly  urge  upon  the  members  of  congress  early  and  fa¬ 
vorable  consideration  and  action  on  said  measure.”  Marked  “G”. 

Eighth — An  alphabetical  list  of  296  newspapers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  that  have  published  from  one  to  a  dozen  editorials, 
each  urging  the  passage  of  anti-scalping  bills;  marked  “H”. 

Ninth— Package  of  thirty-three  circulars,  containing  reprints  of 
hundreds  of  editorials  endorsing  anti-scalping  legislation;  marked 

The  measure  now  pending  before  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  will  be  brought  up  for  passage  at  its  next 
session,  has  the  hearty  commendation  of  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  great  educational,  scientific,  professional,  benevolent,  religious 
and  commercial  bodies  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
your  organization  will  give  its  support  to  a  measure  which  has 
for  its  object  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country, 
as  well  as  the  great  transportation  lines,  with  which  your  interests 
are  so  closely  allied. 

As  I  stated  at  the  opening  of  this  paper,  it  is  impossible- to  in¬ 
jure  one  without  corresponding  injury  to  the  other. 

GEORGE  H.  DANIELS. 
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